








APRIL 16, 1932 


THE TRIUMPHAL CHARACTER OF THE 
PASCHAL LITURGY 


CHRIST’S TRIUMPH OVER DEATH 


ORROW and jubilation, combat and victory, death 
and life, are close partners wherever on earth God's 
spirit breathes. In fact, sorrow, combat and death al- 
ready contain the germ of joy; victory and life, re- 
spectively, as the bud contains the flower that soon 

will spring into full bloom. Such is the design of divine Provi- 
dence in its dealings with redeemed mankind. Even Redemption 
itself was wrought on this principle. Easter is the glorious unfold- 
ing of the mystery of joy, victory and life out of the sorrow, com- 
bat and death of Calvary. On the cross Christ has conquered and 
opened the fountains of joy, strength and life for all mankind and 
for all time. On the tree of the cross the salvation of the world 
was wrought. Pope St. Leo exclaims in one of his Easter sermons: 
“Another had made use of the tree to slay the first man, Jesus on 
the same tree sent death back to the author of death.’’ And again: 
“By His death He has vanquished death and the author of death” 
(Sermon 37). 

The same idea is admirably expressed in the Preface of the 
Passion and of the Holy Cross: ‘“Who didst set the salvation of 
mankind upon the tree of the cross, so that whence came death, 
thence also life might rise again, and He that overcame by the tree, 
on the tree also might be overcome’’; and in the Preface for Easter: 
“For He is the true Lamb that hath taken away the sins of the 
world; who by dying hath overcome our death, and by rising 
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again hath restored our life.’ The triumph of the cross and the 
triumph of Christ is one and the same. On two counts Christ 
has won the victory over Satan: By His death He conquered death 
and its author, and by rising again He restored our life, seizing us 
from the power of Satan. 

This double triumph engenders the proverbial gaudia Pas- 
chalia—Easter joys—wherefore we conclude the Preface: ‘And 
therefore with the angels and archangels, the thrones and domin- 
ions, and the whole host of the heavenly army we sing the hymn 
of Thy glory, saying again and again: Sanctus, sanctus, sanc- 
POP es 
What is the meaning of this rapturous joy at the foot of the 
cross, as it were, in the remembrance of the ignominous death on 
this gibbet? All has been changed; the instrument of shame and 
torture has become a trophy of victory. Thus the Church, without 
forgetting the suffering and struggle of her Head, transforms the 
entire bloody drama of Calvary into a glorious triumph. Her Pas- 
chal liturgy is permeated with this idea: Regnavit a ligno Deus!— 
our God did reign from a tree! 


THE ANNUAL CELEBRATION OF TRIUMPH 

The triumphs of Christ the Savior do not pass away. It is 
the Church that celebrates them annually by her Paschal liturgy 
in all places and hearts wherever she holds sway, transmitting their 
memory and reviving their graces to generations that follow each 
other in continuous succession. The Resurrection, as the last and 
most glorious act of the divine-human drama, is given special em- 
phasis. But its theme is much vaster than that; for it embraces all 
the phases of that eucharistic action, the Mass, which is the most 
real memorial of Christ’s victory and a renewal of the redemptive 
Sacrifice—‘‘calling to mind the blessed Passion of the same Christ 
Thy Son our Lord, and also His resurrection from the dead” 
(Canon of the Mass). It is for this reason that every Sunday of 
the year, yes, every single Mass that is offered at any time is, as it 
were, a new Easter, a new Redemption, a Resurrection day for the 
whole world. 

The very name Pasch indicates this clearly. The new Chris- 
tian Easter is substituted for the Jewish Pasch, which it abolishes 
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THE PASCHAL LITURGY 


by fulfilling it. St. Leo in his fifty-eighth sermon exclaims, “Legalis 
hrist  festivitas dum mutatur, impletur,” adding, “Christ by His re- 
death § demption accomplished the ancient economy and instituted the 
ng us new Pasch,”’ the ‘‘Pascha novum,’”’ wherefore Christ is called ““Ve- 
rus Agnus’ (Easter Preface), who offered Himself as victim in the 
Pas- § place of the ancient Paschal lamb. At the first Pasch of the Jews 
‘And the blood of the lamb signalized the deliverance of the chosen 
min- people from the bondage of Egypt; at the new Pasch Christ Him- 
ymin | self is the true Lamb who is offered for the ransom of the entire 
sanc- human race from the slavery of Satan. It is this triumph of Christ 
over sin, death and Satan that is proclaimed during the Paschal 
f the season, of which the keynote is struck in the words of the Preface: 
h on Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus—Christ our Pasch was 
and sacrificed.’’ 
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- The death, burial and resurrection of Christ constitute the 
- one act of Redemption. Through it the regeneration of all men 
: hy and incorporation of all in Christ as Head has been made possible. 


It is through his Baptism that the Christian shares in the grace of 
the Resurrection. ‘“We are buried together with Him by baptism 
unto death; that as Christ is risen from the dead by the power of 
It is the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life’’ (Rom. 6, 4). 
urgy It is for this reason that the liturgy of Easter week is full of refer- 
their ences to those that were baptized on the Paschal night. In our day, 
each when solemn Baptism on Holy Saturday is no longer the rule, the 
and Church appeals to all her faithful to be mindful of their Baptism 
em- and to regard the triumph of Christ as the model of their own 
sall § victory over sin and spiritual death. It is their glorious privilege 
nost to be risen with Christ! The words, “‘Per ipsum, et cum ipso, et in 
tive § ipso—by Him, and with Him, and in Him’’ (Canon of the Mass), 
nrist admirably express this communion of the faithful with Christ, 





ad” their Head. This communion with Christ, which was effected by 
y of Baptism, must be maintained during the entire life. How this can 
as it be done St. Paul explains in the words of the Epistle for Easter: 
the “Purge out the old leaven that you may be a new paste, as you 

are unleavened; for Christ our Pasch is sacrificed. Therefore let us 
rris- feast, not with the old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice and 
shes wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 
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In order that this may be accomplished we implore in the Easter 
hymn: ‘We beseech Thee, the Author of all things, to defend 
Thy people from attacks of death in these days full of Easter 
gladness.”’ 

There can be no doubt as to the outcome of this conflict be- 
tween life and death. As Christ remained victorious, so also shall 
His members come forth as conquerors in Him. ““Together, death 
and life in a strange conflict strove: The Prince of Life, who died, 
now lives and reigns’ (Easter Sequence). Victory over sin and 
Satan spells triumph for Christ, and for His redeemed members as 
well. No mean, low-minded, unholy generation could have the 
victorious Christ as their Head. It must be ‘‘a chosen generation, 
a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people” (1 St. 
Peter 2, 9), a “holy people’’ according to the Canon of the Mass, 
a race of victors, of heroes. 


Where there is victory there must also be defeat. And who 
is the defeated one? How often has Satan been driven from Christ's 
members, ever since his defeat by their Head on Resurrection morn- 
ing? Daily, to the end of the world, he is forced to yield his 
power over souls to Christ who in Baptism comes to regenerate 
and incorporate them in His mystical body. ‘“Whatsoever is born 
of God overcometh the world; and this is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, our faith’’ (Epistle of Low Sunday). This 
word is addressed to all Christians, asking them to be mindful of 
their dignity and nobility as members of Christ the Conqueror, by 
overcoming the world and Satan, its prince, and establishing them- 
selves as rulers: ‘‘Servire Deo regnare est—to serve God is to rule.” 


Triumph for Christ, triumph for His members, confusion 
for His adversary—this sums up the complete mystery of Easter- 
tide. The Paschal liturgy aims at making us realize how marvelous 
are the divine works of the Redemption. The divine ways that 
show forth God’s dealing with man are traced out, though in a 
still obscure manner, in the ancient Law. The symbols, the rites, 
the sacrifices and many events prefigure the Redeemer and His work 
and victory: ‘‘Now all these things happened to them in figure” 
(1 Cor. 10, 11); they are ‘‘the shadow of things to come” (Col. 
2, 17). There are in the Old Testament certain glorious songs 
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THE PASCHAL LITURGY 


descriptive of the triumphs of the chosen people of Israel. They 
narrate in glowing words, inspired by the Holy Spirit, the great 
benefits bestowed by God on His people and express praise and 
joy and profound gratitude at their remembrance. The Paschal 
liturgy makes these triumphal chants her own to give expression 
to the sentiments of Christ’s Spouse on the occasion of the greatest 
triumph of her divine Bridegroom. 


The Canticle of Moses belongs to these triumphant chants. It 
expresses the gratitude of the Israelites for their miraculous de- 
liverance from the bondage of Egypt. St. Paul writes: “Our Fa- 
thers were all under the cloud, and all passed through the sea. And 
all in Moses were baptized, in the cloud and in the sea”’ (1 Cor. 
10, 1, 2). Accordingly, the exodus from Egypt and the passage 
through the Red Sea is a symbol of our Christian Baptism, by the 
water of which we were truly delivered from the bondage of Satan. 
No better way, then, could the Church adopt than to express this 
deliverance by the inspired words of Moses: “‘Let us sing to the 
Lord, for He is gloriously honored; the horse and the rider He 
hath thrown into the sea. He has become my helper and protector 
unto salvation’”’ (Tract after the fourth Prophecy of Holy Sat- 
urday). The same idea is expressed in the Introit of the Mass for 
the Friday of Easter week: ‘“The Lord brought them out in safety, 
alleluia, whilst the sea overwhelmed their enemies, alleluia, alle- 
luia, alleluia’’ (Ps. 77:1). 


Psalm 106 celebrates the joyous return of the Jews from the 
captivity by giving praise and thanks to God for His providence 
over men, particularly for preparing salvation to the human race. 
The Gradual of the Mass for Tuesday in Easter week is taken from 
this Psalm: ‘‘Let those again speak who have been redeemed by 
our Lord: whom He hath redeemed out of the hand of the enemy 
and gathered out of the nations.’’ These words most fittingly are 
put into the mouths of the newly baptized who feel constrained 
to praise the Lord and to celebrate His victory in them. 


Psalm 117 is the real Paschal psalm. It contains many allu- 
sions to Christ and the salvation He is to bring. Its internal struc- 
ture points to its processional character. The words: ‘“This is the 
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day which the Lord hath made: let us be glad and rejoice therein,” 
probably constituted the joyful refrain with which the people an- 
swered the priests at the solemn entrance into the temple. In the 
Paschal liturgy they serve as a perfect means to give way to the 
rapturous exultation which should fill our hearts on this triumphal 
day of our spiritual deliverance from sin, death and Satan, through 
Christ our Head. In the Gradual of the Masses during the entire 
Easter week and in the Paschal Offices they find their place. They, 
as it were, are an echo to the oft repeated alleluia: ‘‘Give praise to 
the Lord, for He is good: for His mercy endureth forever’’ (Ps. 
117:1)—the reflex of the divine life procured for us by the Pas- 
chal triumph of the Redeemer. 


Forty days intervene between Easter and Ascension. On the 
six Sundays of this period the liturgy continues the celebration of 
the Paschal triumph, though in a subdued tone. The living Savior 
Himself in His glorified body is brought before our minds. The 
secret of His Heart is revealed by His wounds, and the great mys- 
tery of mercy is unveiled in His apparition to the unbelieving 
Thomas (first Sunday); and in the parable of the Good Shep- 
herd who is wounded and slain in the combat against Satan, the 
robber of souls (second Sunday). Since Christ's glorification is 
not completed in the Resurrection, the liturgy’ prepares us during 
the last three weeks of Eastertide for the further triumphs of the 
Savior: the Ascension and Pentecost. By His manifold apparitions 
and by His sublime instructions the risen Redeemer strengthened 
the faith of His apostles in His triumph, in His Person, in His 
mission. With each succeeding day it became clearer to the apostles 
that the supreme glorification of their Master was drawing closer 
and closer. His words recalled the parting remarks: “‘A little while, 
and you shall not see me’’; “It is expedient to you that I go’; 
“I came forth from the Father and am come into this world; again 
I leave the world and go to the Father’’; “I have yet many things 
to say to you, but you cannot bear them now. But when He, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, He will teach you all truth.’’ Moreover, 
when the Master then forewarned His apostles of coming sorrows 
—‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, that you shall lament and weep: 
but the world shall rejoice’’-—they more than ever before began 
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to sense the need they would have of His presence, His light and 
His grace. 
1 the We may, then, also well imagine that towards the end of 


































> the Jesus’ sojourn upon earth, the invitation which the disciples of 
Phal Emmaus had addressed to the Master often came spontaneously 
ough to the lips of the apostles: ‘‘Stay with us, O Lord, because it is 
ntire towards evening” (response of Vespers in Eastertide). It was only 
hey, later on that they realized the truth of their Master’s word: ‘“‘It 
Se to is expedient to you that I go; for if I go not, the Paraclete will 
(Ps. not come to you: but if I go, I will send Him to you.” For by 


Pas- the coming of the Holy Ghost, they and all the faithful in Christ 
were to be made to realize the truth of the words of their trium- 
| the phant Head: ‘‘So also you now indeed have sorrow; but I will see 





ad you again and your heart shall rejoice: and your joy no man shall 
vior take away from you’’ (Gospel of the third Sunday after Easter). 
bi JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
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ened internal revival of the Catholic community will not 
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stles position in Catholic life. And the eucharistic movement 
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ings when the Blessed Sacrament is understood from the 
the point of view of the liturgy can It take that active share 
ver, in the religious regeneration of the world which Pius X 
ows expected of It.—ROMANO GUARDINI: The Spirit of 


the Liturgy. 











THE LITURGY IN RELATION TO LIFE 


NTEREST in the progress of the Liturgical Aposto- 
late, to the extent of making the liturgy of the Church 
better apprehended and more widely applied to daily 
Christian life than it is, may be hindered because of 
some real or fancied gap in the way. One may wish 
to enter more deeply into the liturgy at the divine services, in the 
reception or administration of the sacraments, and on praying with 
the Church, but feels the need of a bridge to do so. Our Lord used 
parables to bridge the chasm between the known things of life and 
the yet unknown of the life in the kingdom of God; and St. Paul 
pointed out that the invisible things of God ‘‘are clearly seen, be- 
ing understood by the things that are made.’ Some facts and 
phases of life, then, may serve as a means to come into a fuller pos- 
session of the treasure awaiting the interested seeker after a more 
intimate knowledge of the Church’s liturgy. 

But why, one might ask, further the progress of and partici- 
pation in liturgical activity when one already has reason to believe 
himself a practical Catholic because of his membership in Christ's 
mystical body? One might ask as well: Why go out of one’s way 
to promote one’s physical health when one is already enjoying its 
advantages? But are not the chances of evading sicknesses increased 
and the health reserves further built up on learning more about 
the things conducive to physical health? May one not likewise, on 
coming to a better understanding of the Church's liturgical activity, 
avoid better the prevalent illnesses of the soul and amass a veritable 
treasure-trove of spiritual health resources? 

Not to the inert intellectual, then, are these lines addressed, 
nor to those who are satisfied with mere sentiment; but to fellow- 
seekers after truth, who on becoming aware of the truth, will not 
hesitate to lay hold of it for spiritual advancement. To mind comes 
Milton’s remark: ‘We boast our light; but if we look not wisely 
on the sun itself, it smites us into darkness .. . . The light which 
we have gained was given us, not to be ever staring at, but by it 
to discover onward things more remote from our knowledge.”” 





2 Rom. 1, 20. 
2 “The Search after Truth,” from the Areopagitica. 
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THE LITURGY IN RELATION TO LIFE 
I 


Life, which is rooted in the inanimate, proceeds, as almost 
everyone must have observed, in cycles. Out of the death-like still- 
ness of the night a new day arises; it proceeds climactically to ful- 
ness of light, then declines, and again the shades of night approach. 
So with the seasons—out of the cold rigidity of winter a new 
spring is born; and spring with its new growth passes on into 
summer; then fruit is brought forth and seed, so that life, follow- 
ing present decline and rest after its alloted time for work, is in- 
sured a continuance. Thus the pervading activity of life is a con- 
tinual renewal from a decline, a regeneration or restoration. In a 
living thing the individual cells are ever dying off, but through 
life’s regenerative force, unless violence interfere, the organism lives 
on and bears fruit. Then the individual organism dies off, yet its 
life, transmitted to its fruit or seed, goes on. Thus all life has po- 
tential immortality. A seed, in turn, possessing the life that had 
been given it by its progenitor, breaks up in proper soil and actu- 
ally ceases to exist as a seed. Growth then goes on, which is a con- 
tinued renewal or restoration and increase. There follows a union 
of species, whereupon reproduction takes place; fruit is again 
brought forth, thus insuring a continuance of life, while the or- 
ganism in its turn dies and returns to the earth its source. As a 
poet has it, 


Nature is always the same age: 

Decay in her mere cozenage. 

Though time may seize on you and me, 
Life stands within eternity.’ 


This life of nature reflects the cycle of life in the supernatural 
order. The latter is the reality of which natural life is but the 
image or shadow. In the language of Scripture, of which the lit- 
urgy principally makes use, ‘““The good seed are the children of 
the kingdom’’;* but “‘unless the grain of wheat die, . . . itself re- 
maineth alone.’ ‘“The seed should spring and grow up.’” Restora- 
tion is assured, ‘‘for if we have been planted together in the like- 


1 EB. Merrill Root in The Commonweal. 
2 Matth. 13, 38—* John 12, 24, 25.—* Mark 4, 27. 
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ness of His death, we shall also be in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion.’”* Upon growth a union of kind must take place or there 
will be barrenness and death without issue. In the union of the 
divine with humankind in the Person of the God-man Jesus 
Christ, renewal of human by divine life became a fact, and in 
the union of divine life with that of the individual soul, of the 
Redeemer with the redeemed, fruit for the new life will be the 
issue: ‘‘He that abideth in me and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit, for without me you can do nothing.’” Finally, 
in time, ‘‘Man shall go into the house of his eternity . . . and the 
dust return into its earth from whence it was, and the spirit return 
to God who gave it.’’* Thus the cycle of the temporal existence of 
man is completed. Our Lord, too, pointed to His own coming and 
returning, His own temporal life-cycle, when He said, ‘I came 
forth from the Father, and am come into the world; again I leave 
the world and I go to the Father.’” 


To all this the liturgy admirably corresponds. The things of 
the supernatural order become articulate through the liturgy with 
its visible or material signs, words and gestures, just as natural life 
in its way expresses itself through material forms and the modes 
of activity which we perceive all about us. We do not see life, only 
its outward manifestations; we do not hear a thought nor see the 
soul of one speaking to us, only the bodily form, the words and 
actions which convey the thought or meaning or soul-life of the 
one engaging our attention. In the sacramental, sacrificial and 
prayer liturgy we perceive the outward things, but these tell us 
what the Church, the mystical body of Christ, means to convey 
and which we are to grasp and make our own—the invisible graces 
and divine life itself in the administration or reception of the sacra- 
ments, at the celebration of holy Mass, and on participating in the 
other services in which we sing the praises of God in psalms and 
hymns. Through the liturgy, therefore, our Lord and Savior, who 
is the Head of that body of which we are the members; who is 
with His Church “‘all days, even to the consummation of the 
world’’; and who sent her the Holy Ghost to teach, guide and im- 


1 Rom. 6, 5.— John 15, 5.—* Eccles, 12, 5-7.—* John 16, 28. 
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THE LITURGY IN RELATION TO LIFE 


part the divine life of grace—continues His redemptive work in 
us, unto sanctification; and we, together with and in Him, prop- 
erily worship and glorify our heavenly Father. 

Recalling such facts of life as birth, growth, continual re- 
newal, being fruitful and returning to the source, one becomes 
aware of how these are made spiritually actual in the course of the 
Church's year. The Advent season represents the seed stage of the 
spiritual life. The Church begins her new year and tells us, in the 
Epistle of the first Advent Sunday, ‘Knowing that it is now the 
hour to rise from sleep, . . . let us cast off the works of darkness 
and put on the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ At Christmas we are in spirit 
reborn with Christ—He in us and we in Him—then are to go on, 
as the liturgy represents Him to us, growing in grace and wisdom 
before God and men. Lent comes on with its urgings for a spiritual 
renewal, for dying off to all that is contrary to the will of God 
and sloughing off hindrances to the better life through penances 
and self-denials, so that at Easter we may rise unto newness of 
life with Christ, ‘‘the first fruits of them that slept.’’ On the feast 
of Corpus Christi we celebrate the possession of that inestimable 
gift, our Lord in the Blessed Eucharist, who abides with us so as 
to unite Himself with us, and through whom we become really 
fruitful in God’s kingdom on earth. At Pentecost we commemorate 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, the Soul of the mystical body of 
Christ, through whom Christ’s merits are applied to our souls. The 
time of bringing forth the fruit of good works is represented by 
the weeks after Pentecost, during which the dominant note is the 
hope that our good deeds will be found acceptable in the time of 
the great harvest—the end of time and the threshold of eternity— 
of which we are reminded at the end of the Church-year. Thus 
during the liturgical cycles of the successive Church-years we are 
repeatedly made aware of our own spiritual life cycle on this earth; 
if we live with the Church we actually live with and in Christ, 
and through Him return to the Father. 


II 
The frequent renewals might appear disconcerting to those 
still unaccustomed to live in the spirit of the liturgy of the Church. 
Really it is not so if heartily entered into, since life proceeds in 
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just such a manner. Biologists tell us that living protoplasm is the 
most unstable of substances. It is ever breaking down and being 
built up again. We are told that the cells of our body waste away 
with every expenditure of energy, yet are restored or replaced, a 
complete change taking place in the course of about every seven 
years. A similar fact occurs in the supernatural life of the soul as 
long as it is on earth—it is ever breaking down, more or less, be- 
cause of its association with natural life which teems with inherent 
weaknesses. Unless, then, an inflow of the proper life-forces takes 
place and are actually made use of for constant renewal, a break- 
down may be so great as to cause death. We are here face to face 
with one of the fundamental facts of all life on earth, whether veg- 
etative, intellectual, racial, national, or spiritual. To prevent degen- 
eracy and for upbuilding an influx of new life must take place, in 
the spiritual even more than in the physical order. Noteworthy is 
the fact that in His day our Lord admonished the propagators of a 
decadent religious and natiorial life: ‘“You will not come to me 
that you may have life.’ The ancient Roman Empire outlawed 
the new Christian life, preferring the lust for earthly power and 
glory, then the lust for life with all it implies, and finally the lust 
for death as seen in the gladiatorial combats and the martyrdom 
of Christians, made legal by imperial decree, thus sowing the seed 
of its own decline and downfall. Our own decadent age, which 
increasingly persists in casting the lasting spiritual values aside, 
finds meaningless the words of the Savior: ““The bread of God 
is that which cometh down from heaven and giveth life to the 
world . . . . I am the bread of life.’ And just as meaningless the 
call of Pope Pius X to the world, to ‘‘restore all things in Christ,”’ 
—to a world which prefers the latterly strongly inbred centering 
of first interests in the ego or in humanity; a world not admitting 
a life larger than its own, yet one of tremendous significance for 
its own festoration. 


Nevertheless, the light will not be put out. The liturgy of 
the Church proceeds from day to day to admonish men wherein 
life really consists and regarding its true values. And like Christ 





1 John 5, 40. 
® John 6, 33, 48. 
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THE LITURGY IN RELATION TO LIFE 


it not merely admonishes but imparts—in and with Him—the 
means to restore, sustain and perfect life. On entering into the 
various modes of the liturgy, from day to day, one is constantly 
drawn away from base self and merely human interests and 
prompted to love and do good to fellow man, in God, even unto 
self-sacrifice. One learns by word and the example of Christ and 
the saints how to relate one’s life at every step to one’s eternal 
destiny. One comes to realize more and more the value of personal 
and social moral integrity based on objective divine law rather than 
on private judgment, on self-will, or on the psychological quack- 
eries of demagogues; and one recognizes such values as faith, hope, 
a sane optimism, true freedom, justice, fair-dealing, honesty, re- 
sponsibility to God, divine worship. One becomes aware of one’s 
place and work in that body of humanity ennobled and renewed 
under the headship of Christ. Above all, one is repeatedly drawn 
toward Him who exemplified the application of spiritual values, 
and who, through the liturgical activity of His Church, in sacri- 
fice and sacrament and prayer, imparts the necessary life-giving 
means enabling one to apply such values in one’s own daily life. 


In the sacrificial liturgy of holy Mass, for instance, there is 
a withdrawal from one’s failings by a contrite public confession 
and a humble appeal for divine mercy at the outset. In its in- 
structional part we are enlightened on specific spiritual values, then 
make a profession of faith. At the Offertory, the beginning of the 
Sacrifice proper, we endeavor to meet that of our Lord with acts 
of self-sacrifice and we pray: “‘O God, who in a marvelous man- 
ner didst create and ennoble human nature, and still more marvel- 
ously hast renewed it, grant that by the mystical union of this 
water and wine we may be made partakers of His divinity who 
vouchsafed to become partaker of our humanity, Jesus Christ... .”’ 
Shortly after we unite ourselves with the saints, with others pres- 
ent, and with the entire Church, in preparation for celebrating 
together our Lord's actual renewal of Himself upon the altar ‘‘unto 
the remission of sins,’ so that one and all in Him may worship 
the Father acceptably. There is another appeal for mercy to the 
Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world. We are also 
priviliged to partake of the Bread of Life, whereupon we ask with 
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the priest that in virtue of the Communion with our Lord, “‘no 
stain of sin may remain in me, whom these pure and holy sacra- 
ments have refreshed.’’ The sacrificings of self, the humble and 
contrite recoils from evil, the mental, moral and spiritual renewals, 
the offering of our good works to Him from whom we are ever 
receiving His, the unitings of oneself with Christ and the mem- 
bers of His Church in the one worship of the Father, the receiving 
of the Source of our spiritual life for its growth and abundant 
increase—are the ever variously recurring notes of this central li- 
turgical function of the Church. It conveys and exemplifies the 
truth that the more we die to self, the more we can live to God, 
and, if we lay hold of the means it so abundantly provides, we are 
also enabled actually to live conformable to this truth. The Church, 
as Robert Hugh Benson has aptly remarked, “‘alone dares to face 
and incorporate into her life, as did Jesus Christ in Gethsemane, 
that amazing and redemptive principle of all creation—that life 
only exists through death, and joy through sorrow.’” 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


(To be Continued) 


2 Christ in the Church, p. 176. 
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SAINT JOSEPH IN LITURGY AND DEVOTION 


WHE traditional liturgy ranks the blessed in heaven in 
) the following order: the Blessed Virgin, Archangei 
St. Michael and the other angels, St. John the Bap- 
tist, St. Joseph, the holy patriarchs and prophets, St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, St. John, the other 
apostles and evangelists, and so on. Since the great mysteries of 
the Incarnation and Redemption are the central theme of God's 
providence in behalf of man, the heavenly hierarchy is based on 
the more or less active part that God has assigned to the individuals 
and groups in these mysteries. Accordingly, St. Joseph has a place 
after St. John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ. There are suf- 
ficient reasons why the Baptist should take precedence over St. 
Joseph.* 

The Church has a deep insight into the divine mysteries en- 
trusted to her care and has never failed to give due honor where 
honor is due, manifesting in this regard a remarkable sense of pro- 
portion. If St. Joseph was apparently not duly honored at first, 
it must be considered that the designs of divine Providence enter 
into the sphere of the Church’s attitude. The history of the cult 
of St. Joseph might be viewed in the light of this principle. 


St. Joseph is called by the Holy Ghost ‘‘a just man.” Besides 
this high praise coming from the Spirit of Holiness Himself, St. 
Joseph was privileged by God to become the foster-father of the 
Savior and the spouse of the Virgin Mother. These singular distinc- 
tions certainly entitle him to high honors, unless it is in the plans 
of divine Providence that development of his external cult be re- 
tarded. It is certain that St. Joseph was venerated in all periods 
of the Church’s history, even if no special feast in his honor existed 
for many centuries. He was always honored, for instance, with 
Jesus and Mary during the Christmas celebrations. The Christians 
of the early Church, who were thoroughly conversant with the 
mystical body doctrine, cannot have overlooked the fact that he 





1 For attempts to have the foster-father of Jesus given pociesmnes before 
St. John the Baptist in the official liturgy, see the Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique, 
March-April issue, 1931, and the replies thereto in the June and Au issues of 
the same review; also Liturgische Zeitschrift, Vol. III, No. 12, 1930- 
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who was the protector of Jesus and Mary, the most precious treas- 
ures of God, should likewise cherish and aid the mystical body of 
Christ, the Church. One can hardly believe that St. Joseph, who 
today is, after the Blessed Virgin Mary, the most popular of all 
saints, was neglected in an age of most fervent Christianity. In 
fact the most illustrious of the early Fathers of the Church, e.g., 
St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, eulogize the high 
privileges and virtues of St. Joseph. In the Eastern Church we find 
the first witnesses to the public recognition paid to the saint. A 
Coptic calendar of the eighth century mentions his feast on July 
20. From the East the liturgical devotion to the foster-father of 
the Savior seems to have gradually spread to the West, beginning 
with the ninth century. During the thirteenth century it received 
a new impetus. Great saints like St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas and St. Gertrude became ardent champions of the cult of St. 
Joseph in the houses of their respective Ordérs. A charming ac- 
count of the honor bestowed upon St. Joseph in heaven is found 
in the Life and Revelations of St. Gertrude. In a vision she beholds 
a solemn liturgical function unfolding itself on the feast of the 
Annunciation: ‘“The Gospel Missus est is chanted, and at the name 
of St. Joseph, the spouse of the Virgin Mother, all the saints make 
a profound inclination to him, testifying, by the serenity and 
sweetness of their countenances, that they rejoiced with him for 
his exalted dignity.” 


During the fourteenth century the feast of St. Joseph was 
introduced into the Franciscan and Dominican Orders. In the fif- 
teenth century we find great saints as St. Bernardine of Siena, and 
doctors of theology as John Gerson and others, making special 
efforts to promote the cult of St. Joseph. Toward the end of this 
century his feast was officially taken into the Roman Calendar and 
observed on March 19. In 1621 Pope Gregory XV extended it to 
the whole Church. In Spain it was the great St. Teresa of Avila 
who dedicated the first convent of her reform to St. Joseph and 
expressed her well-known word on the efficacy of prayer to the 
saint: “I cannot recall to mind that I have ever asked him at any 
time for anything which he has not granted, and I am filled with 
amazement when I consider the great favors God has given me 
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ST. JOSEPH IN LITURGY AND DEVOTION 


through this blessed saint—the dangers from which he has de- 
livered me, both of body and mind. To other saints our Lord 
seems to have given grace to succor men in some special necessity ; 
but to this glorious saint, | know by experience, to give help to us 
in all. And our Lord would have us understand that as He was 
Himself subject to him on earth (St. Joseph having the title of 
father and being His guardian, could command Him), so now 
in heaven He carries out all his petitions.” 


These striking words of the great contemplative, no doubt, 
did much to spread devotion to the saint throughout Spain. In 
1689 the reformed Order of Carmelites obtained permission to 
celebrate the feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph on the third Sun- 
day after Easter. Soon this feast was extended to all Spain and 
other countries. From the seventeenth century we have many wit- 
nesses that the foster-father of our Lord enjoyed great veneration 
in France. Fr. Jacquinot, a member of the Society of Jesus, in his 
work, Gloire de St. Joseph, speaking of the prophecies of the 
saints, writes: ““IThey have announced that in the iatter ages of 
the world the glories of St. Joseph will be brought to light: that 
God will draw aside the veil which hitherto prevented us from 
seeing the wondrous sanctuary of St. Joseph’s soul; that the Holy 
Ghost will inspire the faithful to proclaim the praises of this ad- 
mirable saint, and to build monasteries, churches, and altars in his 
honor; that throughout the entire kingdom of the Church mili- 
tant, he shall be looked upon as a special protector, for was he not 
the protector of the very Founder of that kingdom, namely, our 
Lord Jesus Christ? And that the Sovereign Pontiff will, by a 
secret impulse from Heaven, ordain that the feast of this great 
patriarch be solemnly celebrated throughout the length and 
breadth of the spiritual domain of St. Peter.’” 


The last four popes have accorded special honors to St. Joseph. 
In December, 1870, after the taking of Rome by the Piedmontese, 
Pope Pius IX, urged by the petitions of the bishops and faithful, 
solemnly declared the saint Patron and Protector of the entire 
Church and raised his feast on March 19 to the rank of a double 


: Guetetion from The Church and the Christian Seul by Alice Lady Louvat. 
N. Y., 1922, p. 171. 
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of the first class. At the Vatican Council of the same year, thirty- 
eight cardinals among the forty-two who attended the sessions, 
seconded by two hundred and twenty archbishops and bishops, 
petitioned the Council to accord to St. Joseph a special honor in 
the liturgy of the Church. Pope Pius X, on March 18, 1909, 
added the litany of St. Joseph to the number of liturgical litanies 
and ordered that the feast of his Patronage henceforth be celebrated 
with an octave on the Wednesday of the second Sunday after 
Easter. The special Preface for the feasts of the saint was com- 
posed by Pope Benedict XV. Pope Pius XI, in a discourse, com- 
mented on the mission entrusted to St. Joseph as follows: “A 
unique mission, indeed, to guard the Son of God, the King of the 
world, and to protect the virginity of Mary; a unique mission, to 
participate in the great mystery hidden before the eyes of the world, 
and so to cooperate in the Incarnation and Redemption. The en- 
tire sanctity of St. Joseph lies precisely in the faithful accomplish- 
ment of this mission at once so grand and so humble, so sublime 
and so hidden, so splendid and so enveloped in obscurity.” 


The Mass for the Solemnity of St. Joseph on Wednesday in 
the second week after the octave of Easter brings out in bold relief 
the protectorship over the Church with which God honored the 
saint. This protectorship he shares with God; for, as the Introit 
reads, ‘“The Lord is our helper and protector; in Him our heart 
shall rejoice, and in His holy name we have trusted, alleluia.’’ In 
the Collect we ask God to make us worthy of the heavenly inter- 
cession of him whom we venerate as our protector upon earth. The 
Epistle draws a parallel between the Egyptian Joseph and our 
saint. St. Joseph, too, is called ‘‘filius accrescens, a growing son,” 
one hidden in life as also in the early liturgy, but then growing 
in prestige, till finally the entire Church was placed under his pro- 
tecting hand; and he was to be “‘a pastor, the stone of Israel,” 
upon whom the Almighty shall shower blessings. 

The alleluia-verse introduces the saint as speaking to us: ‘‘In 
whatever tribulation they shall cry to me, I will hear them and be 
their protector always.”’ And trusting in his power of intercession 
we immediately pray: “Obtain for us, Joseph, grace to lead an 
innocent life; and may our life ever be shielded by thy patronage.” 
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ST. JOSEPH IN LITURGY AND DEVOTION 


The Gospel recalls the baptism of our Lord in the Jordan and the 
manifestation of His divinity on the part of the Blessed Trinity 
on that solemn occasion. The concluding words point to the great 
distinction of St. Joseph as the foster-father of Jesus: “And Jesus 
Himself was beginning about the age of thirty years; being (as 
it was supposed) the son of Joseph.”’ 


In the Offertory the title of the saint as the Protector of the 
new Jerusalem, the Church, is recalled, and the faithful are asked 
to praise the Lord for this patronage. 


Due thanks and glory are given to God in the Preface, because 
He has given St. Joseph, ‘‘a just man, as a spouse to the Virgin 
Mother of God,’’ who, ‘‘as a faithful and prudent servant, was set 
over His family, that with fatherly care he might guard His only- 
begotten Son.’’ The Communion prayer helps us to understand 
better the relationship between our devotion to Mary and Joseph 
and our devotion to our eucharistic Lord: “But Jacob begot Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, of which was born Jesus, who is called 
Christ, alleluia.”’ 


Today the Church, Christ’s mystical body, once more pro- 
ceeds on the way of suffering. Her enemies on all sides are striving 
to undermine its foundations. Modern paganism is tending to dis- 
integrate family life and to destroy the sanctity of childhood. 
Divorce and race-suicide are hideous evils that are eating down into 
the human family. Thousands of members of the Church are lack- 
ing the necessities of life for themselves and their families. St. 
Joseph is destined to be one of Christ’s most powerful auxiliaries 
in the combat against these forces of destruction and breeders of 
dismay in our times. Ite ad Joseph—go to Joseph: He who protect- 
ed the Holy Family from evil will know how to aid his faithful 
clients in their various needs of soul and body. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 














THE CONSECRATION OF A COPTIC BISHOP 


Summum )N a previous number of ORATE FRATRES (Vol. V, 
No. 1) I gave some particulars of the holy Sacrifice 
as celebrated in the Coptic rite, whether by the nu- 
merous non-Catholic Copts or by Catholic priests of 
that rite. The following notes on the ceremonies ob- 
served at the consecration of a bishop among the same people may 
be an interesting addition. 

The consecrating prelate sings the liturgy, and after the 
chanting of the third of the New Testament lessons (from the 
Acts) he seats himself at his throne with the assisting bishops 
around him. The archdeacon hands the brief of election to the 
consecrator, who reads it to himself and then asks the assistants, 
‘Have you the elect here present?’’ and who reply, “Yes, lord.” 
The brief is then given to a deacon who reads it aloud. The arch- 
deacon proclaims: ““The city which loves Christ and obeys His 
law could not bear to remain orphaned; she has taken counsel to 
elect for herself a father.’ God, having heard the fervent prayers of 
the city, has made known to her His loving servant N., and he is 
now here present with the clergy in order to be consecrated bishop 
and shepherd . 

The consecrator, followed by the other bishops, goes to the 
altar and offers incense and prays aloud, while the bishop-elect 
kneels facing the altar. The archdeacon chants: “Let us say with 
fervor, Kyrie eleison!’’ People: ‘Kyrie eleison!’"’ The archdeacon 
says a prayer aloud and the people reply with Kyrie eletson many 
times repeated. The consecrator then prays, and while the bishops 
touch the elect on the shoulders and arms, the archdeacon says in 
a loud voice to the people: ““That grace which gives salvation to 
the weak is poured out upon N., that he may be bishop of the 
city of N., in place of X., now dead and of happy memory. Pray, 
then, to God to give His grace, saying Kyrie eleison.’”’ (He turns 
to the altar.) “Do Thou, O Lord, make him worthy of his voca- 
tion . an 





As a matter of fact the Catholic Coptic bishops are selected and a inted 

directly’ by ‘th the Holy See, and in this differ from other Catholic bishops o: ern 

rites. ierarchy consists of the Patriarch of Alexandria, and the Bishops of 
Thebes and Hermopolis. 
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THE CONSECRATION OF A COPTIC BISHOP 


While the deacon is reciting a long prayer, the consecrator 
lays his hands on the head of the elect, the other bishops again 
touching him on the shoulders and arms, and the consecrator says: 
“O Thou, who hast ordained priests to guide Thy people, who 
hast not left Thy temple without ministers, who art pleased to be 
glorified in Thy saints, pour out the strength of Thy powerful 
Spirit which Thou didst send in Thy name upon Thy holy 
apostles; grant the same grace to Thy servant N., the shepherd 
whom Thou hast named to keep Thy flock. Grant him through 
Thy Son the Holy Spirit, by whom he has the power to forgive 
sins, according to the word of Thy same Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, that he may be able to ordain clerics and priests; that he may 
release from all ecclesiastical censures; that he may consecrate new 
churches and altars; that he may be acceptable in Thine eyes for 
the lowliness of his heart; and that he may offer to Thee, with- 
out reproach or stain, the holy Sacrifice of the New Law. Amen.’ 


He turns to the east and, standing before the altar, recites 
certain litanies. Afterwards he makes the sign of the cross with 
his thumb on the forehead of the new bishop, saying: ‘““We name 
N., bishop for the city of X.,”’ and invests the newly consecrated 
with the episcopal insignia. These are the mitre, of the Roman 
form (dissident Copts wear the Byzantine crown), crosier (either 
of the Roman or of the Eastern shape of two intertwined serpents) , 
pectoral cross, ring, handcross (used in giving blessings), and 
omophorion, a vestment like a large pallium. Again he signs him 
on the forehead thrice, saying each time a prayer, to each of which 
the people answer: ““Yes, he is worthy.” 

The new bishop now rises from his knees and, taking the 
Gospel-book in his arms, chants the Gospel of the liturgy at the 
north side of the altar, the consecrator breathing three times on his 
face as he does so. The liturgy is continued, the new bishop con- 
celebrating with the others, and the ceremony is finished by the 
following exhortation addressed by the consecrator to the con- 
secrated: ‘““Venerable and well-beloved brother, the episcopal dig- 
nity is a dignity of sublime eminence: it involves the guidance of 
God’s flock, of the people redeemed at the price of His holy and 
precious blood, and the maintenance of the headship of the priestly 
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hierarchy. God has now entrusted to you this church and the souls 
of His people. You must needs then realize the extent of this grace, 
thank Him who has accorded it to you, and fulfil the duties of 
your new state. 

“Be humble, unruffied, pleasant, merciful, peaceable and 
charitable. Do not give yourself to anger, shun strong drink, and 
beware of riches. Be generous to the orphaned, to the widowed 
and to strangers. Rebuke those who sin and teach them gently; 
receive the penitent and do not leave to perish those who have 
fallen. 

“So will you obtain blessing . . . . The God of all glory will 
grant to you success in your undertakings, happiness, and the sal- 
vation of your soul. May He also give salvation to me in my last 
hour, through the intercession of the all-holy Virgin and of. all 
the saints. Amen.” 

Just as the Pope as Patriarch of the West has the right to 
consecrate all bishops of the Western Church, a right which for 
obvious reasons he generally delegates to another, so the various 
Eastern patriarchs have the right to consecrate all the bishops of 
their respective flocks. But the Catholic patriarchal see of Alexan- 
dria, which was only revived by Pope Leo XIII in 1895, has been 
vacant since 1912, and the present two Coptic bishops, Msgr. 
Khouzam and Msgr. Bistavros, were consecrated by a Latin prelate 
for lack of any bishops of their rite. But the grace and power of 
the Holy Ghost are the same whether conferred with those cere- 
monies and prayers familiar to us in the Roman Pontifical or with 
those strange and striking ones of Egypt of which I have given 
some particulars above. Above liturgical rites approved by the 
Church are of equal value and efficacy for salvation, without refer- 
ence to language of formulas or gestures or dress, always provided 
they are used by those who have canonical right and power to do 
so. ‘““The Church,”’, said Pope Benedict IV, “is not Latin nor 
Greek nor Slavonic; it is Catholic; . . .‘there is neither Gentile nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian nor Scythian, 
bond nor free. But Christ is all and in all’ ’’ (Colossians 3, 11). 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Dyfiryn, North Wales 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


(Summary of the Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in 

Antwerp, July 22-27, 1930) 
NGLAND, including Ireland and Scotland, was for 
the liturgy a land of election during the Middle Ages. 
However, we are here concerned with the present 
status of the liturgical movement, and therefore 
should hardly go back beyond 1850. And it should 
not cause surprise, if in this report a rather prominent place is 
given to the Anglicans. 

We must not forget that the Anglo-Catholics, as they now 
call themselves, have not, like the Protestants of France, Germany, 
Sweden and Holland, rejected en bloc the Catholic liturgy and the 
book in which it is contained. Without doubt the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer has retained but few traces of the ancient liturgy; 
still, some Anglicans have not forgotten the old Service Books, 
as they call them, and in proof of this I need but cite the works 
of Maskell, Wordsworth, Littledale and Swete on the ancient li- 
turgical books. In fact, a movement had sprung up among them, 
toward 1836, known as Ritualism, which was nothing but an 
attempt to return to the old Catholic liturgy. 

The Catholics, on the other hand, during all the years of 
persecution when public worship was proscribed, admirably pre- 
served their fidelity to the rites and practices of the Church. 

For the sake of order, this report is divided into four heads: 
(1) Liturgical societies and chief liturgical centers; (2) the prin- 
cipal liturgical authors during the past fifty years; (3) the liturgi- 
cal movement in the dioceses and Catholic schools: (4) the attitude 
of the faithful toward the liturgy. 





1. LITURGICAL SOCIETIES AND CENTERS 


Among the societies exclusively devoted to the study of the 
liturgy, we first mention the Bradshaw Society, founded in 1890. 
Its aim is to edit liturgical manuscripts or rare liturgical books, 
preferably of English origin. 
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The Surtees Society, founded in 1834 for studying the his- 
tory and antiquity of the ancient kingdom of Northumbria, has 
also published some very interesting liturgical volumes. 


The Alcuin Club was founded by eminent Anglicans for the 
promotion of the history of the liturgy and ceremonial, the decora- 
tion of churches, and the making of sacred ornaments. It follows 
strictly the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. Its publica- 
tions are more strictly scientific. 


The Plainsong and Medieval Music Society is a center of 
information for the study of Gregorian chant and the medieval 
music of England. It has gotten out some beautiful facsimiles of 
liturgical manuscripts, particularly the Antiphonale Salisburiense. 


It should be mentioned here that other collections have been 
published such as the Cambridge Liturgical Handbooks, The An- 
cient Church Orders (A. J. MacLean), The Early History of the 
Liturgy (J. H. Srawley), The Church Year and Calendar (John 
Dowden), and Coronation Rites (R. M. Wooley). 


Another well-known organization is devoting much atten- 
tion to liturgical subjects, namely, the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge (SPCK). Its publications include, for example, 
Recent Discoveries Illustrating Early Christian Life and Worship 
(John MacLean); Church Services and Service Books (Swete) ; 
Twenty-Five Consecration Prayers (A. Linton) ; The Pilgrimage 
of Etheria (M. L. MacClure); Bishop Serapion’s Prayer Book, 
and especially Christian Worship, which is a translation of Du- 
chesne’s Origines du culte chrétien. 


Most of the members of the societies mentioned thus far are 
Anglicans. Now we are glad to be able to list some Catholic enter- 
prises. The Society of St. Gregory, founded in 1929, is conduct- 
ing Gregorian Weeks in the larger cities and publishes the review 
Music and Liturgy. It also supplies instructors in church music for 
many schools in England. 

Among the pamphlets distributed by the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, a growing number deals with liturgical topics. The West- 
minster Library contains more scholarly treatises. Here might be 
mentioned the well-known work on the Eucharist, by Bishop 
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Hedley, also The Mass and The New Psalter and Its Use, by 
Fortescue. 

Another recent institution furthering the cause of the liturgi- 
cal revival is the Cambridge Summer School, which in 1922 de- 
voted its program to the Eucharist, and in 1929, to the Sacraments. 

There is finally a series of dictionaries, wholly or in part 
written by English scholars, wherein the liturgy receives due con- 
sideration: Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, The Jewish En- 
cyclopedia, The Catholic Encyclopedia, and those edited by Hast- 
ings: Dictionary of the Bible, Dictionary of the Gospels, Diction- 
ary of the Apostolic Church, The Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. 


LITURGICAL CENTERS 


Among the centers where the liturgy and Gregorian chant 
are zealously cultivated, the first place must be given to Stanbrook, 
an abbey of Benedictine nuns, whence issue some excellent trans- 
lations of liturgical texts, to mention only The Liturgical Year, by 
Dom Guéranger. 

Then there is Quarr Abbey on the Isle of Wight, the exile- 
home of the monks of Solesmes from 1902 to 1921. Although 
most of the monks have returned to France, the abbey is still con- 
tinuing its summer schools of Gregorian chant. 

Another abbey founded from Solesmes is that of Farnbor- 
ough, prominent for its liturgical activity, as can be judged from 
the well-known names of some of its members: Dom Gatard, Dom 
Wilmart, Dom Gougaud, and Dom Leclercq (who together with 
Abbot Cabrol edits the monumental Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie) . 

Here should also be stated that the Westminster Cathedral 
forms the center of Catholic liturgical life in England. 


2. LITURGICAL AUTHORS 


The scepter fallen from the hands of France has been taken 
up by Anglican England. Besides the works already mentioned 
in conection with liturgical societies, there are the edition of the 
Leonine Sacramentary by Feltoe; the Gelasian and Gregortan Sacra- 
mentaries by H. A. Wilson; Greek Liturgies by Swainsan, and then 
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by F. E. Brightman; the Ritual of the Armenians by F. C. Cony- 
beare; the Gallican Liturgie by Weale and Forbes. On the History 
of the Liturgy we meet with such names as Palmer, Vernon Staley, 
Warren, Swete, Wordsworth, Mackel and others. 

That the English Catholics stand far in the background in 
this field of work, is due to the conditions of persecution and in- 
tolerance under with they have lived; however, in practice they 
have faithfully preserved the Catholic liturgy in its entirety. Never- 
theless, some valuable works can be recorded: The Church of Our 
Fathers and Hierurgia by Canon Daniel Rock; A History of the 
Holy Eucharist in Great Britain by T. E. Bridgeth (re-edited by 
Thurston in 1908); the works of Kuypers and Dom R. H. Con- 
nolly, two disciples of the great Anglican liturgical scholar Edmond 
Bishop; and the works of Thurston and Fortescue. 


3. LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN THE DIOCESES AND CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Two reports in ORATE FRATRES (1927 and 1928) on the 
Liturgical Movement in England, as far as further inquiry has 
shown, fall short in their estimation of interest and activity re- 
garding Gregorian chant, but they justly deplore the general ig- 
norance and lack of instruction concerning the spiritual values of 
the liturgy. The chant is ardently cultivated in many institutions 
of religious, as also at other centers. In all Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools courses and examinations in plainchant are 
given. 


4. DISPOSITION OF THE FAITHFUL TOWARD THE LITURGY 


The attitude of the faithful can here be judged by the follow- 
ing indications: (a) Attendance at the liturgical services: (b) atti- 
tude during these functions; (c) the books they use. 

(a) The Sunday services, which the people attend quite reg- 
ularly, consist of the High Mass with sermon and an evening de- 
votion. But rarely is plainchant heard in parochial churches, and 
the singing of Vespers is also exceptional. Complines are sung in 
some churches. 

(b) At the Sunday Mass the people are ordinarily left to 
their own devotions, reciting the beads or reading from a prayer- 
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book. However, a change is noticeable; they are turning to the use 
of the Missal. 

(c) Up to the end of the last century the books of private 
devotion were such as The Garden of the Soul or The Key of 
Heaven. Since then quite a number of liturgical texts have been 
published and introduced, such as The Missal compiled from the 
Missale Romanum (1912); The Day Hours of the Church by 
Dom Cabrol; The Primer by Father Thurston; The Layfolk’s 
Ritual by Dom Cabrol; The Catholic Prayer Book (containing 
prayers from the Missal and the Breviary); The Roman Missal 
by Dom Cabrol, and an abridgment of it, My Missal; The Litur- 
gical Prayer Book for Mass, Vespers, and prayers from the Ritual 
and other devotions; Manual of Gregorian Chant by Dom Gatard; 
The Saint Andrew’s Daily Missal by Dom Lefebvre; the Simple 
Missal, the Small Missal, etc. 

Not much can be said meanwhile about a liturgical revival 
in Ireland, where the people are entrenched in a spirit of aloofness 
and attachment to old devotions and customs. However, some of 
the prelates are endeavoring to overcome this barrier, and at such 
centers as Maynooth the young clergy are being initiated into the 
study and practice of the liturgy. 

In conclusion we can say that Catholic England, through 
unavoidable circumstances, has lost part of its glorious liturgical 
traditions. What the Anglicans have preserved is mostly a body 
without the soul, the rite without the underlying doctrine. Present 
indications of a liturgical renaissance among English Catholics 
are very promising. 


RT. REV. DOM FERNAND CABROL 












WITH OuR_ Reports coming to us from various theological semi- 
READERS __ naries and religious houses of study give us the as- 
surance that the liturgical revival will enter largely 
into the future work of many young levites in our country. These 
reports tell of lively enthusiasm that is stirring in the hearts of 
hundreds of men who are preparing themselves for the ministry. 
In a number of cases the seminarians have organized themselves 
into groups for the purpose of studying the movement and its aims; 
they hold regular meetings, write and discuss papers on liturgical 
subjects, encourage the formation of a liturgical library and the 
like. Where conditions are still more ideal, superiors and professors 
encourage the efforts of these young men to the best of their ability. 
There is to our knowledge no better way to insure the progress of 
the liturgical movement in the future than to foster it in our semi- 
naries and religious houses of study. Another feature is promising 
for the future: the teaching of liturgical music in our seminaries, 
monasteries, convents and colleges, which is rapidly making prog- 
ress. In some of them Gregorian music has already reached an ex- 
ceptionally high standard. Already suggestions have been made 
to have the choirs of such institutions sing Gregorian music in 
various parishes of the neighboring cities or country places. 


* 


Many choir directors realize the necessity of schools of music 
whence to secure information regarding church music and enlight- 
enment upon the Church's liturgy. The time is drawing near when 
an adequate number of such schools will be coming into existence. 
A need will create its own agency for relief. In several European 
countries such schools already flourish. England has just opened its 
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first one in Liverpool. From an official announcement that has 
reached us a few weeks ago, we gather that America is to have its 
first school in church music with a complete curriculum. Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, will offer a four-year, full-time course in 
liturgical music for the purpose of training organists and choir 
directors. Our congratulations! 

We believe that the members of the hierarchy, superiors of 
religious institutes and schools, and parish priests throughout the 
country will welcome this opportunity to have organists and choir 
directors given a thorough training for the efficient rendering of 
proper music in the house of God. We refer our readers to the 
latest enactments of the Most Reverend Ordinary of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in regard to liturgical music in his diocese. (See our 
“Briefs’’ in this issue.) Other members of the hierarchy have taken 
similar measures; more will follow. Archbishop Curley of Balti- 
more is credited with the words: “I want a liturgical choir in every 
school.’’ Superiors of religious Orders have felt it their duty to 
come forth as promoters of Gregorian chant in their respective in- 
stitutes. We are in the midst of a revival of religious music ac- 
cording to the mind of the Church. 


o 
MELODIC RECITATION OF THE PROPERS 
A Review 


Early in February, 1932, the editor of ORATE FRATRES re- 
ceived a pamphlet containing melodic patterns for the recitation of 
the Propers of the Sunday Masses. The name of the author is well- 
known to the readers of this review, since her name has been con- 
nected with this liturgical magazine as associate editor from the 
beginning. The letter accompanying the pamphlet bears the date 
of January 21, 1932, and hails from Sable, France, the town 
made famous by the Abbey of Solesmes. The readers will already 
have discovered that we refer to Mrs. Justine B. Ward, who has 
been in close touch with the chant work of the Solesmes Fathers 
for many years. 

The pamphlet contains the first few pages of an arrangement 
intended for school children and inexperienced adults to render 
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musically the Introits, Graduals, Alleluias, Offertories and Com- 
munions. It is limited to three groups: Advent, Christmas and 
Septuagesima. Mrs. Ward writes: ‘In order to make the size of 
this little pamphlet (and the price) practical for the majority of 
our schools and parishes, I am limiting the contents to the winter 
months, from Advent to Corpus Christi. If later there should be 
a need for the other half of the year, a new little pamphlet can be 
prepared along the same lines.”’ 


In what light does such an arrangement appear, when Rome 
is so sternly opposed to any attempt at simplifying the Gregorian 
melodies? We beg to assure the kind reader that there is no idea of 
simplifying the sacred melodies involved in this venture; on the 
contrary, a safeguarding is involved. The sacred melodies cannot 
be exposed to rough handling; voice and mind must be trained 
before these time-hallowed master songs can be rendered. There 
is no blame coming to any of our church singers if we say they 
cannot render that kind of music before they have made a study 
of it. If things still were as they have been a thousand years ago, 
there would be at every High Mass a number of assisting priests 
and clerics of lower orders, and they would render the variable 
parts of the Mass. Knowing the Latin language and having been 
trained in plainchant from earliest youth, they would be prepared 
to interpret those melodies. But things are quite different today in 
most of our city and country parishes. It is a mighty big task to 
break in children and inexperienced adults to read the Latin, and 
then it will be quite some time before they can sing the simpler 
chants. But now, when the liturgical movement is under way, and 
when an honest effort is being made to render High Mass com- 
pletely as the Church laws demand, nothing can be more legitimate 
and welcome than a means of expedience which will make it pos- 
sible to render all the Propers of High Mass in a manner which has 
an appeal. Holy Church always insists that the sacred text be ren- 
dered so as to be understood, because it is the word of God and 
has power to enlighten the mind, move the will, and prepare the 
heart for the reception of divine gifts. This sacred text may be 
recited on a straight tone (recto tono), on a modulated formula 
(psalm tone), or in harmonic setting (falso bordone), since Moth- 
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er Church gives full liberty. Of course, the ideal form is the ancient, 
authentic version of the chant, which has been sct forth in the 
Vatican chant books. The Gregorian formulae, gathered by Mrs. 
Ward, are a substitute intended for modulated recitation; they 
are a ‘‘go-between’’ first beginnings and proficiency to follow. 


What indications are there that the venture of Mrs. Ward 
will fill the bill? The advance sheets promise something which has 
the ear-marks of an expert. Size and form of the book have an im- 
mediate appeal to the child’s mind: it is the familiar oblong ‘para- 
gon,’ resembling a dainty exercise book. The strong paper has just 
the slightest tinge of yellow to make the square notes and letters 
stand forth distinctly. The next great advantage: There’s no turn- 
ing of pages. Whatever pedagogical and psychological wisdom has 
been put down in rules for the printer is here embodied: phrase- 
unity, line-unity, page-unity. Priests and religious, from daily 
saying the Breviary, have become experts in turning pages and in 
quickly finding references forward and backward in the book. But, 
alas! for children, big and small, to turn the page means to lose 
the place. At all events it means a broken, or poorly connected, 
phrase in song. We owe a heap of thanks to Mrs. Ward for having 
seen to it that melody and text lie clear and complete before the 
singer's eye, extending in one big line across the open book from 
left to right. The ruling accents which mark the crest of each big 
division are placed boldly over each respective cadence. In con- 
clusion let us say that the melodic patterns are well chosen; they 
have force and character. The Lydian pattern for Advent is identi- 
cal with the solemn tone for the lessons at Matins. The Phrygian 
formula for Christmas and Epiphany has the quaint intervals of 
the tonus antiquus used at the night Offices; this pattern is apt to 
haunt the mind for any length of time. For Septuagesima the 
psalm-tone of the first mode (Dorian) has been chosen with end- 
ing in D; it corresponds admirably with the spirit of the season. 
There is nothing personal or fanciful back of these Gregorian for- 
mulae; they hail from the storehouse of ancient tradition, deposit- 
ed in the Cantorinus Vaticanus which, since 1912, under the title 
‘“Tont communes,”’ forms part of the Vatican Antiphoner. 
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We make bold to say that for any concerted liturgical action 
throughout our big land any better solution could hardly be de- 
vised for rendering the Propers than the one outlined by Mrs. 
Ward. The editor of ORATE FRATRES will keep its readers duly 
informed concerning the progress of this work. 































Dom GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 
Conception Abbey, Missouri 





re) 
A NEW LITURGICAL CATECHISM 


III 
1. What is a chalice? 
A golden cup to hold wine, and then our Lord’s precious 
Blood. 


2. What is a paten? 
A golden plate to hold bread, and then our Lord’s holy Body. 


3. What does the priest use at Mass besides words? 
Gestures. 


4. What are gestures? 
Movements of the hands or body. 


5. Name some of the gestures at Mass. 
The sign of the cross, striking the breast, kissing the altar, 
spreading out the hands, genuflexion. 


6. Why does the priest make the sign of the cross? 
To remind himself of the death of our Lord and as a form of 
blessing. 


7. Should we make the sign of the cross, too? 
Yes; whenever the priest signs himself without having any- 
thing in his hand. 


8. Why does the priest strike his breast? 
It is a very ancient public sign of sorrow for sin. 


9. Do we also strike our breast? 
Yes; in the Confiteor and just before Communion. 
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Why does the priest kiss the altar? 
Out of respect for its holy use and the relics of martyrs con 
tained in it. 


Why does the priest hold his hands apart? 
He is lifting them up in supplication to God during certain 
special prayers. 


. Why does the priest often genuflect ? 


Out of reverence to the Blessed Sacrament, either in the taber- 
nacle or on the altar. 


. What are the chief ways of celebrating Mass? 


Solemn High Mass, High Mass, Low Mass. 


. What ts solemn High Mass? 


One that is sung by a priest, deacon, subdeacon and choir, 
with incense and other special ceremonies. 


. What is High Mass? 


One that is sung by a priest and choir only; incense is some- 
times used. 


. What its Low Mass? 


One that is said (not sung) by a priest alone, helped by a 
server. 


. Which is the most important of these Masses? 


The solemn High Mass. 


But are they all the same the sacrifice of the Mass? 
Yes; the same thing done in different ways. 


What happens before the chief Mass on Sundays? 
The priest blesses water and blesses the people with it. 


What ts this ceremony before Mass called? 
The Asperges. 


Why is it called the ‘‘ Asperges’’? 
Asperges, meaning ‘““Wash (me),”’ is the first word of the 
chant which is sung. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


10. 


. What its the Canon? 


. What are the three most important actions of the Mass? 


. How much of the Mass are we bound to be at on Sundays 


. Are we excused if we are a little late? 


. How does Low Mass begin? 


. Why does the server take this part, here and elsewhere? 





What should we do at the “‘Asperges’’? 
Wash out of our minds all thoughts except those of God and 


holy Mass. 


What three divisions of prayers are there in the Mass? 
The Ordinary, the Proper and the Canon. 





























Which ts the most important? 
The Canon. 


IV 


The long almost unchangeable prayer which includes the 
Consecration. 

What is the Ordinary of the Mass? 

Those other prayers which change little or not at all. 


What is the Proper of the Mass? 
Those prayers and readings which are changed according to 
the feast or saint’s day. 


Which are the most important of the changeable parts of the 
Mass? 
The Collects and the readings from the Gospels and Epistles. 


The Offertory, the Consecration and the Communion. 


and holy days? 
The whole of it, from the beginning to the end. 


Yes; unless we are late on purpose or because of real care- 
lessness. 


The priest and server say prayers at the foot of the altar steps. 


He answers on behalf of the people. 


What should we do about the server’s responses? 
Make the same responses below our breath. 
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A preparation or getting-ready for Mass. 


What do we ask in the preparation prayers? 

Chiefly that we may be freed from sin and all unworthiness. 
What well-known prayer is included in the preparation? 
The Confiteor. 

What does the Confiteor say? 

That we have sinned and are sorry. 


. What else does the Confiteor say? 


It asks our mother, the Blessed Virgin Mary, and our friends, 
the saints, to pray to God for us. 


. Why ts the Confiteor said twice? 


Once for the priest, once for the people. 


. What does the priest do after the preparation? 


He goes up the steps of the altar and kisses it. 


. What is the first prayer the priest says aloud at the altar? 


It is called the Introit and is nearly always a verse from a 
psalm. 


. What does Introit mean? 


The entrance. 
Why is the Introit so called? 
Because it used to be a whole psalm, sung while the clergy 
were entering the church. 
What comes after the Introit? 
Kyrie eletson said three times, Christe eletson said three times, 
and Kyrie eletson again three times. 
What does Kyrie, Christe eleison, mean? 
Lord, have mercy! Christ, have mercy! 
What language is Kyrie eleison? 
Greek. 
Is there any more Greek in the Latin liturgy? 
Only at a special service on Good Friday. 
DONALD ATTWATER 
(To be Continued) 
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LITURGICAL Aan inspiring note in the work of the Liturgical 
BRIEFS Apostolate comes from—one can hardly believe 
it—the mission schools of North Carolina. The 
children of St. Monica’s School, Raleigh, were able to learn the 
Proper of the Mass for seven feast-days in the first year of the 
school’s existence. And so successfully has the training in this work 
been done—according to the Ward Method of sight-singing—that 
prominent musicians, the supervisor of music of the Raleigh public 
schools, and a member of the faculty of North Carolina University 
have visited the school to observe how the seemingly impossible was 
actually being carried out. At New Bern, the colored children, of 
whom many are recent converts, could sing the Missa de Angelis 
without organ accompaniment. At Washington on the Pamlico 
River, the colored children of the primary grade of Our Mother of 
Mercy School have mastered the Missa cum Jubilo and supplemen- 
tary music such as the Offertory Jesu Redemptor in three parts. 
These are a few instances of what is being done in a new mission 
field. Behind it all is the encouraging direction of Most. Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Hafey, bishop of Raleigh, whose love for the liturgy and 
for souls prompts his energetic fostering of the apostolate. 
This note, here shortened, comes from Ven. Sister M. Felici- 
tas, I.H.M., writing in The Commonweal for March 16, 1932— 
read her entire report on page 551. Pertinently she asks, ‘‘How 
many of our elementary schools can participate in the singing of 
the Mass with all its parts, with liturgical correctness and interest?’ 


Choir directors, organists, music teachers and vocalists are 
given an opportunity to attend the Accredited Benedictine School 
of Gregorian Chant at St. Scholastica Academy, Chicago, June 26 
to August 6. The school will be under the direction of Reverend 
Raymond Jules Balko, O.S.B., dean of the School of Music of St. 
Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa., who has made special studies in 
Gregorian music at Farnborough, Paris, Solesmes, Munich, Beuron, 
Vienna, Prague and Rome. The outline of the courses, for which 
two credits each will be allowed, is as follows: 

Course I. History of Plain Chant and the Motu Proprio. 
Notation. Rhythm. Accent and the Rhythmic Points. 

The Eight Modes. Transposed Modes. Sight Reading. Vocal 
Exercises. Tonal Balance in Chant Choir. Study of the Masses for 
the Ecclesiastical Year. 

Course II. Psalmody. Vesper Service. Hymnody. Sequences. 
Hymns. Advanced Rhythmic Studies. Tracts, Graduals. Accom- 
paniments of the Proper and Common. 
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The Study of the Missal. Epistles, Gospels, Orations. Holy 
Week Service. Service outside of Mass, Benediction, etc. The Re- 
quiem Mass, Funerals. Improvising. Interludes. Transposing. 

Further particulars may be obtained by communicating with 
Rev. Mother Imelda, O.S.B., St. Scholastica Academy, 7430 Ridge 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


In a letter sent to the clergy and organists of his diocese 
on March 3, Most Reverend Hugh Boyle calls attention to the fol- 
lowing points: 

“‘(a) Not only are mixed choirs of men and women forbid- 
den by the Church, but also choirs of women only. Women, how- 
ever, may sing ‘in unison’ from their pews in the body of the 
church as part of the congregation. It is the will of the Church 
that congregational singing for the Responses and the Ordinary 
part of the Mass, as well as for the hymns at the evening services, 
should be promoted and encouraged. Therefore, it will be of great 
advantage to have well-instructed groups of young men and young 
women among the congregation to take the lead in church sing- 
ing—others will gradually join them. In the end the congregation 
can alternate with the liturgical choir in singing the different verses 
and phrases of the sacred text. 

‘(b) All the ‘Ordinary’ parts of the Mass must be sung in 
their entirety at High Mass, and all the ‘Proper’ parts must at least 
be recited recto tono by the choir. Under no circumstances is it 
allowed to substitute hymns in the vernacular for the parts of the 
Mass mentioned above. 

““(c) No music may be sung or played in church unless it 
has been previously submitted to the Diocesan Music Commission 
and carries the official stamp of approval. 

““(d) No organist is to be engaged or used as a substitute 
who has not been examined and approved by the Music Commis- 
sion.’ 

On expressing his gratitude to pastors, organists and people 
for their sincere cooperation in the work of musical reform, Bishop 
Boyle concludes: ‘Il am sure that they will continue to sustain the 
present movement so that music and choir will be raised to the 
standard desired by the Church and so be in harmony with the 
sacred liturgy and, as Pope Pius X said, ‘be worthy of the House 
of Prayer and the Majesty of God.’ ” 


With his article, titled ‘“Why ‘Emasculated Plainsong’?”’ 
(Commonweal, March 9, 1932), Reverend Stephen Charles Kem- 
enes has an outspoken brief for condign justice in behalf of the li- 
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turgical text in the rendition of Gregorian chant. He properly bases 
his contention on the words of Pope Pius X’s Motu Proprio, 
namely, that ‘“The principal office [of sacred music] is to clothe 
with suitable melody the liturgical text proposed for the under- 
standing of the faithful . Father Kemenes cautions not to “‘be 
satisfied with the good placement of two or three vowels, a pretty 
correct pitch, a mechanically precise counting of mechanically uni- 
form times, a soft-flowing legato rendering of notes and a sweet 
voice,’ " for such “falls far short of singing Gregorian.”’ One must 
not ‘forget the fundamental fact that these elements of music are 
not sacred liturgical music, as long as they do not suitably clothe 
the divinely beautiful sacred text.’’ Hence, ‘‘in the minute the 
church singer becomes forgetful of the substance, or this selfsame 
sacred text, in concentrating his love and care upon some secondary 
elaboration of the ‘garment,’ plainsong becomes very plain, indeed, 
and even if it remain some kind of music, it certainly ceases to be 
liturgical.” 


In the diocese of Raleigh, N. C., an architectural department 
under the direction of a priest and architect who has specialized 
in church buildings for the past thirty years, designs and super- 
intends the construction of churches that insure eminent suitability 
to their purpose. Instead of leaving building problems to indi- 
vidual pastors who often call in architects knowing little or noth- 
ing of the spirit and tradition of Catholic art, the new arrangement 
calls for conferences between pastors and the department and the 
bishop regarding plans and resources. As a result, since the de- 
partment’s inception six years ago, there have been no failures and 
no dissatisfaction; moreover, in the expenditure of about a million 
dollars since that time, conservatively one hundred thousand dol- 
lars have been saved to the Church. 


Gerald Wynne Rushton is writing a series of stirring articles 
on ‘The Mass and Its Liturgy’’ for the Catholic Times (Eng- 
land). In the first he pointed out that ‘we, with the inestimable 
privilege of the Mass, we are not, we cannot be ‘Just a crowd.’ We 
are members of a great regiment, an ancient corps, the Corps of the 
Corpus Christi, and our ‘King’s Regulations’ is the divine liturgy.” 
Therefore, “merely to say the rosary while ‘hearing Mass’ is simply 
to study one’s personal likes and dislikes rather than subordinate 
them to the greater glory of God . . The liturgy is our book 
of etiquette made necessary by His royal Presence .. . . We would 
not dream, if present, of disobeying the rules of behavior at the 
court of our earthly king—why should we not be equally punc- 
tilious at the court of our heavenly King?’’ The writer, moreover, 
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remarks that the liturgy “demands intelligence, but so does the 
earning of one’s daily bread, and no Catholic has any right to be 
unintelligent in matters appertaining to the Faith.” 


In answer to such remarks on Gregorian chant as “‘It is such 
a difficult subject; none of us in this mission knows anything about 
it; all the members of our choir hate it; they'd resign if we tried 
to enforce it; it is only ‘common sense’ to leave it alone and stick 
to the music we know and like’’"—Sir Richard Terry, Mus. Doc., 
writes in The Universe (England): “‘Let me give another side of 
the picture. At the National Feis Ceoil in Dublin a few years ago 
I adjudicated on about thirty-six choirs all singing plainchant. It 
was the most enlightened rendering of the chant which I have 
experienced. The first prize was won by a little village choir ‘from 
the back of beyond,’ taught by no one save their parish priest who 
would be the last to claim any technical training in music... 
The only way of dealing with bogies is to walk up to them and 
see them at close quarters for the veritable scarecrows they are.”’ 


The Society of St. Gregory, according to the Catholic Times 
(England), has been criticized for its adherence to the Solesmes 
method of singing plainsong on the grounds that it is complicated 
and French, therefore unsuited to the English. The results of the 
School of Plainsong and Polyphony, conducted by the society at 
Oxford, and the renditions of the society, are dispelling adverse 
notions. ‘‘As to the foreign element there was no trace of it,”’ says 
an observer referring to the singers; ‘‘all the time, if one had never 
seen them, one would have known that he was listening to a body 
of singers from the British Isles.’ Meanwhile the Society of St. 
Gregory is rapidly increasing in membership and influence. 


“The Origin of the Liturgical Movement’ is the title under 
which Waldemar Trapp is writing a series of articles for the Li- 
turgische Zeitschrift, of which Dr. Johannes Pinsk is the editor. 
The history begins with the efforts made in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, during which writers began to 
revert from the allegorical-symbolical interpretation of the Middle 
Ages to the original literal sense and thus to the spirit of Christian 
antiquity. But their efforts were almost entirely of a scientific- 
theoretical character and hardly tended toward bringing the liturgy 
closer to the people. Little thought was given to a renewal of 
Christian life. Later the movement began to have much more in 
common with present-day activity. Writers turned to primitive 
Christianity to perfect the liturgy, urged the active participation 
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of the people, emphasized the priority of the liturgy over private 
and popular devotions, and militated against the soulless and 
mechanical performance of rites and ceremonies. Such efforts are 
being made today, with the difference, however, of approaching 
the liturgy not from a subjective, but from an objective viewpoint; 
moreover, then the moral element was advanced, while today the 
religious-cultural element is made predominant; the anthropocentric 
tendency has given way to the theocentric. 

The articles thus far cite individual proponents in France, 
Germany and England, and point out their several contributions 
to the movement. 


Regarding the modern style of church architecture in Ger- 
many many misgivings and protests have been expressed, but the 
champions of the new style are pushing it energetically despite the 
adverse criticisms. The extent to which the new churches have ap- 
peared in towns and villages of German provinces has made many 
wonder whether the old will be gradually supplanted. Cardinal 
Schulte, at the request of the united clergy, in a pastoral has pro- 
tested against such buildings with plain walls, flat roofs, and 
elongated box-like campaniles—a combination of Oriental and 
Italian influences. Cardinal Faulhaber likewise, some time ago, has 
voiced his disapproval of the modernistic movement in church 
architecture. 


An association named the Natal Liturgical Society was or- 
ganized as a result of the recent Liturgical Week-end at Mariann- 
hill and Greyville, Durban, South Africa. A series of lectures on 
church music by various speakers, and an exposition of plainchant 
by the monks of Mariannhill Monastery was given. Bishop Flei- 
scher pledged his approval and support to the movement. 


At the solemn installation of Archbishop Murray, in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, Minnesota, the Schola Cantorum of sixty- 
five voices from the St. Paul Seminary, under the direction of Rev. 
Francis A. Missia, contributed the liturgical music. Archbishop 
Murray is deeply interested in church music. 


Dom Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B., formerly of St. John’s Abbey. 
then prior of Assumption Abbey, Richardton, North Dakota, has 
been appointed by the Holy See abbot of Assumption Abbey. His 
solemn blessing will take place on the feast of the Patronage of St. 
Joseph. Abbot Cuthbert has to his credit many articles in the first 
volumes of ORATE FRATRES. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
The Fargo, N. D., Council No. 782, of the Knights of 


Columbus, is the first to organize a Gregorian choir, according to 
the Catholic Daily Tribune. Members of the council are cooperat- 
ing with the clergy “to demonstrate to the faithful the beauty and 
solemnity of Gregorian music, the real music of the Church.’’ The 
choir has already visited nearly every parish within a radius of 
seventy-five miles from Fargo and has returned to some parishes 
for the second and third time. 


At the recent solemn installation of the Rt. Rev. Bernard 
Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, as Prefect Apostolic 
of the Bahamas, by His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, the 
Choral Mass was sung by the children of the Nassau mission 
schools, and the Proper by a select boys’ choir. The services were 
held in the open. 








Leonard S. Whalen recently lectured on “‘Music of the Cath- 
olic Liturgy’’ at the Boston Public Library. Illustrations were given 
by his choir of men and boys from St. Paul’s Church, Dorchester. 


Melchiorre Mauro-Cottoro, eminent New York organist, will 
spend part of each week training the boys’ and men’s choir at the 
cathedral of Wilmington, Delaware. 


Sponsa Regis, the first and only English monthly review for 
the members of all sisterhoods, published at St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, is featuring a series of articles by the Very 
Rev. Gregory Huegle, O.S.B., of Conception Abbey, under the 
title ‘Sisters and Gregorian Chant.’’ The articles are highly ap- 
preciated by the many readers of the review who belong to the dif- 
ferent sisterhoods in all English speaking countries. 


Father Wuenschel, C.SS.R., of Mount Saint Alphonsus, Eso- 
pus, N. Y., is giving four discourses on the Mystical Body over 
the Paulist Station (WLNL), New York. 


A Latin-English edition of the Dominican Missal has been 
brought out by Sheed and Ward, publishers, London. This will 
be welcome news to friends of the liturgy living in parishes where 
the Dominican rite is followed. 


The first Liturgical Day in the diocese of Kingston, Ontario, 
Tuesday, February 23, was a unique event. The day began with 
the dialog Mass by two hundred children, in St. Mary's Cathedral. 
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An artistic event of more than passing moment was the program 
in Memorial Hall. At the afternoon and evening performances, 
interested audiences listened with rapt attention to the beautiful 
rendering of the Gregorian melodies, music of Palestrina and other 
masters. The pupils of the separate schools and the Pius X choir 
were assisted by Messrs. McCue, Fortin and O'Reilly. Mr. C. 
O'Reilly gave a short explanatory note before each number. 

The program consisted of selections exemplifying three types 
of approved church music: Gregorian chant, fourteenth century 
polyphony and modern choral music. The selections were so ar- 
ranged as to show forth the sentiments of the Church in the dif- 
ferent seasons of the ecclesiastical year and the devotional power of 
music as an aid to the more solemn celebration of the liturgy. 

The outstanding features of the children’s singing were the 
remarkable sweetness of tone, accuracy of pitch and perfect unity 
of voices. 

Rev. Father J. E. Ronan, professor of Sacred Chant, St. 
Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto, gave a splendid paper on ‘Church 
Music.’’ Father Ronan said, ‘In the schools today the study of 
music should begin in the first grade. Music is no longer regarded 
as an extra accomplishment, it is a necessity in the life of each 
human being . . . . One of the mightiest forces at the command of 
the Church is her music. In the great silence of eternity, God cre- 
ated the angels for His love, and then He bade them praise and 
magnify His Name, and there was song.” 

His Excellency, Archbishop O’Brien, coadjutor archbishop 
of Kingston, addressed the gathering and in an inspiring but brief 
address heartily congratulated and thanked all who contributed in 
any way towards making the affair such a decided success.— (Can- 
adian Freeman.) 


After the solemn Coronation Mass on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of his coronation, Pope Pius XI addressed the 
entire world over the radio, asking God's blessing upon mankind 
in well selected liturgical prayers. We quote the following words 
of His Holiness: ‘We invite all, far and near, to raise a prayer to 
God, Creator, Lord and Supreme Ruler of the world and its peo- 
ples, to call to mind and deplore in a spirit of penitence sins which 
arm the divine justice against us, presenting our tribulations to 
His infinite mercy, imploring of Him and His inspiration that 
peace and the means for attaining it which seem to escape the re- 
search of men. We invite you to do this in the very words of the 
sacred liturgy of holy Church, incomparable mistress of prayer, 
which she puts upon our lips and hearts and commends to our 
meditation. Let us pray, then, in a perfect unity of hearts and 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


minds, for this peace, the first and most necessary for us.’’ The 
Holy Father proceeded to recite seven prayers, beginning with the 
Deus refugium nostrum, and closing with Deus, a quo sancta desi- 
deria. 





Liverpool can boast of a diocesan school of music, the first 
of its kind in England. Founded by the zealous Archbishop 
Downey, this school is to be of assistance to parish priests, choir- 
masters and organists in conforming to the principles laid down 
by Pope Pius X in his Motu Proprio, and reinforced by the present 
Holy Father in his Apostolic Constitution of December, 1928. 
Under the presidency of the archbishop, the school was recently 
inaugurated with a lecture by the director, Dom Dominic Wilson, 
O.S.B. “It is hoped that, since the children in the schools are al- 
ready being taught the Church’s chant, real congregational sing- 
ing of the Ordinary of the Mass will be an accomplished fact when 
those at present at school have grown up,” said the director of 
the new school. 


A Summer School of Social Study, the tenth of its kind, has 
recently been held at Mariazell Mission, East Griqualand, Africa. 
Um-Africa, a Catholic weekly, published in the native and Eng- 
lish languages, contains a very interesting report of this event, 
which reveals to us that the liturgy comes into its own even at 
such undertakings as a school of social study. For we read that 
the Sunday during the course was devoted to the rendering of the 
solemn liturgy of the Church, at which the members of the Mari- 
annhil Gregorian Society, vested in cassock and surplice, formed the 
liturgical choir, taking its place near the altar. Dr. A. F. McMur- 
trie, agent for ORATE FRATRES in East Africa, in the course of the 
day delivered a lecture on Gregorian chant. Bishop Fleischer also 
addressed the members of the summer school. 





Reports from Scotland have it that the movement for liturgi- 
cal music is taking hold in that country. Seminarians and school 
children are given training in music, and in consequence of this 
more general adherence to the prnciples laid down in the Motu 
Proprio is already in evidence. 





oO 
COMMUNICATIONS 
SEMINARIANS FORM LITURGICAL SOCIETY 


Dear O. F.:—I have been reading OraTe Fratres all along, and really 
it is excellent. It has us very much enthused about the liturgical apostolate 
and we are trying to acquire its spirit. Some of us are trying to cen- 
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tralize and organize the efforts we have been making, for the progress 
of the movement. We are forming a liturgical society, which we feel 
will instil in us a greater knowledge and love of the liturgy and truer 
and deeper zeal for the spread of the true Christian spirit. We have been 
making one of our regular house-lecture guild to speak on liturgical sub- 
jects. We are hopeful that this liturgical society of ours will be, in God's 
eyes, a success, for we have the backing of our superior and especially 
of our professors in theology, who are interested in the movement. With 
such backing we feel that our liturgical club will become a well regu- 
lated body with planned readings, lectures, instructions and discussions, 
Please say a little prayer for our nascent liturgical society. On March 10, 
I am to give a lecture on the history of the liturgical movement before 
the whole student body. 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 
C. S. C. Ordinandus 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


Dear O. F.:—Hope your subscription list is holding up under the depres- 
sion. It is great to see—and I do see the marvell—OraTe Fratres leaven- 
ing the inertia all about us; isn’t it? Keep at it! 


Respectfully, 
K. A. M. 





oO 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MASS-BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


“At what stage of grade-school training do you think the Missal 
in its regular form may be introduced? With regard to adaptations of 
the Missal in simpler language for younger children, are there, any pub- 
lished in a handy prayer-book size?”—V. J. K. 


It is our opinion, supported in great part from actual experience, 
that the child of twelve years, even younger but not less than ten, is able 
to learn how to use the complete Roman Missal for every day. We know 
of some children who, at the ages of eleven and twelve, of their own 
accord without help from anyone, learned how to use the daily Missal 
merely by reading and studying the instructions and introduction usually 
found in, our small English Missals and attending Mass very frequently, 
often daily. For children from six to eleven years of age you will find 
The Child’s Daily Missal (1929, Benziger Brothers and also The E. M. 
Lohmann Co.) very inspiring. It is by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., and 
Elisabeth van Elewyck, and contains over 600 pages, with 300 colored 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


illustrations by De Cramer, $1.25 net. This Missal is a complete adaptation, 
in child’s language, of the Roman Missal, and will fully prepare the child 
for the use of the Roman Missal in later years. For a small manual of 
the Mass prayers in Latin and English, with simple explanations of the 
parts of the Mass and their inter-relation, we would also recommend the 
little booklet, Offeramus, by Dom Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B. (The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn., 93 pp., 15 cents.) This was written with a 
view to getting the children acquainted with the true liturgical setting 
of the Mass and gradually preparing them for the use of the complete 
Roman Missal. 


ORIGIN OF THE ICONOSTASIS 


“Why is it that in some of the Eastern rites, the holy Sacrifice is 
offered behind a screen or iconostasis? What is the historical development 
of this screen?” —F. L. B. 


The iconostasis, as now actually found in churches of the Greek 
rite, both Catholic and Orthodox, is a barrier between the altar and the 
people. It has three doors leading into the sanctuary, and each iconostasis 
must have at least two pictures or “icons” (images), although usually 
there are more. In the early Greek churches this barrier was only about 
as high as the Communion railing of our Western churches, thus serving 
sufficiently to divide the nave of the church, where the faithful were 
gathered, from the sanctuary where the Sacrifice was offered. Its primary 
purpose was therefore merely to serve as a dividing partition. However, 
as the desire to have a greater number of images grew, the iconostasis 
gradually assumed the proportions of a solid barrier or partition, from 
floor to ceiling, between the people and the altar. In 1438, after the 
Council of Florence, which did not entirely restore peace between the 
Greeks and Latins, the Greeks became more and more desirous of making 
their churches differ from the Latin churches as much as possible. Hence 
the present separating wall with its three doors and the various images 
which must always be paintings. It should not, however, be thought that 
this picture-screen of the Greek rite is a mere useless ornament and therc- 
fore superfluous, for it plays an important part in the Greek liturgy. It 
should furthermore be noted that this screen does not hinder the faithful 
from having a full view of the altar through the central door. The view 
is obstructed for only a brief interval by a curtain which is drawn across 
the central doorway shortly before and during the Consecration, but 
shortly afterwards withdrawn once more giving a full view of the altar. 
For other historical details, consult The Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. VMI, 
pp. 626-627). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


KIRCHENBAU—Ratschlage und Beispiele. Von Dr.-Ing. Karl Freckmann. 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1931. Obtainable from the B. Herder Book Co., 
15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Size 74%4x10% inches. Cloth, 
152 pp., 132 illustrations. Price, net $3.50. 
Today’s problem of building churches as economically as possible, 
#. €., with easiest obtainable durable materials proportionate to lowest con- 
stuction costs, yet in a style best suited to a given locality, has been 
taxing the ingenuity of pastors and architects. A result of such efforts, 
especially in Germany, is a new type of church structure which varies 
in style between modernized adaptations of the classical on the one hand, 
and on the other, those flat-roofed affairs with spacious small-paned 
windows and an accompanying chimney-like campanile, the whole re- 
sembling a factory. 


With his Kirchenbau, Dr. Freckmann has made a worth-while effort 
to point out what he considers the golden mean in modern church 
architecture. He stresses the practical, reserved, dignified and fitting, 
while going a long way toward solving the problem of cost, materials 
and construction. In the first of the three parts of the book the author 
discusses the choice of locality and the selection of an architect; in the 
second he presents numerous plan possibilities, within eclesiastical and 
civil ordinances, and takes up the question of materials and heating; 
finally he briefly considers what is sound and unsound in form and style 
tendencies. The text is followed by a series of fifty photographic repro- 
ductions of typical recently built churches, together with plans, explana- 
tions, statements of cost, seating capacity, and so on. 


In limiting himself to an exposition of median tendencies in modern 
church architecture, from a practical rather than a theoretical point of 
view, Dr. Freckmann does not pretend to arrive at anything final. He 
well knows that the freer modern expressions over the set styles of old 
may be supplanted at any time. While learning of what is being done 
in church construction today, the prospective builder would also do well 
to review or acquaint himself with the fundamental aspects of Christian 
art, for instance as presented by Abbot Herwegen in the last chapter of 
his book, Von christlichem Sein und Leben, and in the opening articles 
by him and by Professor C. R. Morey in the first issue of Liturgical Arts. 
For the house of God should impress one with the strength, unchange- 
ableness and holiness of Christian faith; convey the buoyancy of Christian 
hope; and reflect the simplicity, reverence, chaste beauty and spiritual 
joy of the self-sacrificing Spouse of the Bridegroom. Thus it will en- 
lighten and lift up the soul, above the emotional, personal and mundane, 
prompting it to reach out heavenward and seek its rest in God. 


R. C. B. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION SERIES: RELIGION. A Secondary School Course. 
Book I, Preparing for Catholic Action; Book II, The Inspiration of 
Catholic Action. By Rev. Raymond J. Campion, S.T.B., M.A. Foreword 
by Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, LL.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Brooklyn. Also a Teachers’ Manual, and Accompany- 
ing Diagnostic Tests with Directions to the Teacher and Cards for Tabu- 
lating Results. 1930. Book I, 322 pp., cloth; Book II, 434 pp., cloth; 
Manual, 60 pp., paper covers. 


CATHOLIC ACTION SERIES: MY CHARACTER BOOK. A Laboratory 
Manual for the Study of Religion. By Rev. Raymond J. Campion, Cathe- 
dral College High School, Brooklyn, and Ellamay Horan, De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 1930. 224 pp., cloth. 


CATHOLIC ACTION SERIES: THE MASS. A Laboratory Manual for the 
Student of Religion. By Rev. Raymond J. Campion and Ellamay Horan. 
1930. 112 pp., stiff paper covers. 

All of the above published by William H. Sadlier, Inc., New 
York and Chicago. 

This series of texts on Religion is a departure from the Catechism 
method with its questions and answers, and presents the matter in accord- 
ance with modern pedagogical principles. It is the result of many sug- 
gestions and plans advanced by priests and teachers of Religion classes, 
and of criticisms on the part of the author’s fellow professors after several 
years of classroom tests. 

Book I, on the Divine Plan of the Redemption, proceeds from a 
resentation of the beginning and meaning of the parish church to a 
study of the Church at large; then considers the relation of religion to 
life, its practice in daily life, and the earthly end of life. Each of the 
twenty-two chapters is followed by a list of questions; a series of study 
topics consisting of exercises, projects for solving problems and matter 
for discussion; finally by a suggested list of readings from the Scriptures 
and from books by well-known authors. The text is profusely illustrated 
with reproductions of famous paintings and by an occasional diagram. 

Book II, for the second or third year of high school (the two-year 
course may be extended to three), follows the same general plan as 
Book I and is divided into two parts. The first, through thirteen chapters, 
presents an unusually thorough study of holy Mass as one of the great 
means through which the fruits of the Redemption are applied, thus 
completing the subject begun in the study of the Sacraments of the fore- 
going book, and concludes with a chapter on the ecclesiastical year. The 
second part, in fifteen chapters, affords the student a comprehensive guide 
to Christian conduct in the study of the Commandments of God and 
of the Church. 

The Teachers’ Manual, accompanying Books I and II, is replete with 
suggestions for the most advantageous use of the texts. 

Excellent as these texts are, from the doctrinal and historical points 
of view, one looks among the liturgical references for at least a working 
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introduction of the pupil to his membership in the mystical body of | 
Christ. Several brief references have been made thereto, but they are 

isolated and considered by the way instead of pointing out how the fact 

of the mystical body is fundamental to Catholic Action. As a noted 

convert pointed out (Robert Hugh Benson in Christ in the Church, 

p. 19), the Catholic “is not merely an imitator of Christ, or a disciple 

of Christ, not merely even a lover of Christ; but he is actually a cell 

of that very Body which is Christ’s, and his life in Christ is, as a matter 

of fact, so far more real and significant than his individual existence, 9 
that he is able to take upon his lips without exaggeration or metaphor the 
words of St. Paul—I live—yet it is no longer I that live; it is Christ 
that liveth in me’.” 

The laboratory manual, My Character Book, consists of ten assign- 
ments on the Catholic moral ideal, and may be used with the above- 
mentioned or any current text on Religion, and in any high-school course, 
The manual affords space for writing out the work assigned. 

The other laboratory manual, on The Mass, has been designed to have 
junior and senior high-school students check up on and clarify their 
attitude towards holy Mass, with a view towards an intelligent partici- 
pation therein. RCB 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. A. D. Sertil- 
langes, O.P.: Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy (No. XX of the 
Catholic Library of Dn cage Knowledge Series). Translated by Godfrey 
Anstruther, OP. 2 pp. 1931. Cloth, $1.35 net—Dom Willibrord 
Verkade, O.S.B.: Tee Antrieb in’s Vollkommene. Erinnerungen eines 
Malerménches. 1931. 376 pp. Bound in cloth, $1.75. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey St., 
Dublin. Rev. Stanislaus Hogan, O.P.: The Catholic Church and Spitit- 
ism. Pamphlet, 24 pp.—Rev. Raymond O’Donohoe, O.P.: Miracles: 
Their Possibility and Purpose: Pamphlet, 32 pp.—C. M. D. B.: Our 
Lady’s Missioner: Bl. Louis Marie Grignion de Montfort. Pamphlet, 32 
pp. .—Rev. T. A. Murphy, C.SS.R.: The Story of the Philippines. 

amphlet, 40 pp. 


THE FRANCISCAN PRINTERY, Pulaski, Wisconsin: Jesus Lives in Me 
Through the Blessed Virgin Mary in the Spirit of St. Teresa. Compiled 
by Father Marian, O.F.M. 1932. 191 pp. Leatherette Binding, $0.75. 


MAX HUEBER, Amalienstrasse 79, Munich, Germany. P. Dr. Philippus Op- 
penheim, O.S.B.: Das Kénigtum Christi in der Liturgie. 1931. 78 pp. 
Brochure, 1.55 Marks.—P. Dr. Wunibald Roetzer, O.S.B.: Des heiligen 
Augustinus Schriften als Liturgie-Geschichtliche Quelle. 1930. xii-268 
pp. Brochure, 10.80 Marks. 


IRISH MESSENGER, 5 Great Denmark St., Dublin, Ireland. Rev. Henry 
Davis, S.J.: A Boy’s Choice. A Dialogue on Vocations. Pamphlet, 28 pp. 


VERLAG FERDINAND SCHOENINGH, Paderborn, Germany. Dr. Johannes 
Brinktrine: Die heilige Messe in threm Werden und Wesen. 1931. 288 
pp. Brochure. 
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